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the illuminant itself. Everyone is aware that it is injudicious
(and indeed for most people impossible) to do more than glance
at the sun. Nature has therefore provided our eyes with the
shelter of the brow and lashes, and under ordinary circum-
stances these tiompletely screen the eyes from the direct rays.
Yet in lighting rooms artificially people not infrequently place
unscreened brilliant illuminants in such positions that it is
difficult for the eye to escape them. The result is a sense of
weariness and fatigue. It must be remembered that the percep-
tion of such objects takes place through the formation of an
intensely bright image on the retina. The effort of the retina
and the photochemical pigment to accommodate themselves to
this extreme local brilliancy is very severe, sometimes impossible.
Prof. Burch has mentioned that in the course of some experi-
ments on colour he deliberately focussed coloured light on his
eye, rendering it temporarily colour-blind. The scientific experi-
ence was doubtless valuable, but the result was that for years
afterwards there were certain exhausted regions of the retina
which led to grey patches in the field of vision. By prolonged
exposure to intensely bright lights at close quarters permanent
injury to the retina may be done, and when once the range of
normal adaptation has been passed recuperation is often very
slow. Fortunately, extreme cases of this kind are not common.
But the reader can easily satisfy himself as to the existence of
transient but highly inconvenient dazzle caused by unshaded
and carelessly placed lamps. If the eyes are directed for a
short time towards the unscreened filament of an incandescent
lamp and then turned towards a dark background, a distinct
" after-image" can often be seen. This frequently changes
colour and becomes gradually fainter as the process of retinal
recuperation takes place, but if the observer goes into a dark
room the image can be seen for much longer. According to.
Prof. Burch, it is only after waiting for several hours in com-
plete darkness that all traces of dazzle disappear.
The question therefore arises, what ought the limiting
brightness of objects in an ordinary artificially lighted room
to be ? This is a somewhat complex question. It may perhaps
be well at this stage to give a table of the " intrinsic brilliancy "
of various objects Some of these figures are the results of
actual measurements by the authors, others are taken from the
published tables of authorities on this subject. It is now
generally recognised that the chief factor in giving rise to an